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THE TRENTE-SIX BALLADES J0YEU8E8 OF 
THEODOKE DE BANVILLE 

In his dissertation on the life and work of Theodore de Banville, 1 
Fuchs notes Banville's admission that he had modeled his Trente- 
six ballades joyeuses 2 after Villon. He then proceeds to call atten- 
tion to some of the more obvious imitations ; but the scope of his 
work prevents his studying this point in detail. The attempt will 
he made here to show just how close was Banville's dependence 
upon Villon, upon the ballads as well as upon the rest of the Grand 
testament and upon the Petit testament. 

The Trente-six ballades joyeuses may be roughly divided, from 
the point of view of subject matter, into the following groups: 1) 
those that treat of women and of love (16) ; 2) those which sing 
of one or another phase of the joy of living (5) ; 3) those whose 
refrain is the love of poetry (3) ; 4) those which celebrate one or 
another aspect of nature (5) ; 5) those whose central theme is the 
poet himself (4) ; and 6) those written in a tone of counsel or of 
irony (3). Of these rubrics, all are present in Villon with the 
exception of the love of poetry and the love of nature. Villon, the 
poet of death, as M. Lanson calls him, 3 and only secondarily that 
of the joys of life, was too spontaneous a poet to be concerned 
with the art of versification as such, and he was still too much of 
the Middle Ages to be susceptible to the external graces of nature. 
Banville might, thus, be called a blase, though nature-loving, 
Villon. The thirty-six ballads show both of these elements lack- 
ing in the Grand testament and the Petit testament. 

The first of the Trente-six ballades joyeuses, the " Ballade de ses 
regrets pour Fan mil huit cent trente," written in January, 1862, 
reflects Banville's feeling that French literature, which had attained 
to such heights in 1830, was now on the wane. Just as Villon 
laments the disappearance of the " snows of yesteryear," and his 
"belle heaulmiere" gives voice to her regrets for the evanescence 

1 Theodore de Banville — contributions a I'histoire de la poe'sie frangaise 
pendant la seconde moiti6 du xix sidcle, p. 399. 

2 Paris, Lemerre, 1873. Ten of these thirty-six ballads had previously 
appeared in the Parnasse contemporain for 1869. The edition used in this 
study is that published by Fasquelle, Paris, 1907. 

s Histoire de la UtUrature fransaise, 13th edition, p. 176. 
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of the charms of her youth, mourning that nothing is left her but 
" honte et peche," so Banville sighs for the day when " Musset 
chantait, Hugo tenait la lyre," when Nodier, the two Deschamps, 
and Vigny gave such impetus to the Eomantic movement; but his 
sighs are in vain, for " a present, c'est bien fini de rire." The 
mood of the very next ballad, however, the " Ballade des belles 
Chalonnaises," is much more sprightly, though with a gaiety 
which Fuchs rightly deems artificial. Villon had found that the 
women of Paris are paramount in gossip ; Banville, making himself 
the judge of other feminine virtues, awarded the palm for physical 
perfection to the women of Chalons, a city whose name he proba- 
bly chose because of its usefulness as the rhyming word in the 
refrain. In its detailed description of the charms of the "filles 
de Chalons," this ballad recalls the " Regrets de la belle heaul- 
miere " as well as the " Ballade de la belle heaulmiere." 

Banville' s "Ballade de la bonne doctrine" (No. 3), again, is 
only a nineteenth-century version of Villon's " Ballade de bonne 
doctrine a ceux de mauvaise vie," with the Eabelaisian touch which 
Fuchs justly calls one of the dominant elements of the Trente-six 
ballades joyeuses. But the true Banvillesque note is sounded in 
the " Envoi," in which the poet expresses himself as being " epris," 
not " d'amour," but " des vers, des lys, des f albalas, Tranchons le 
mot, de la litterature." In a word, Banville's epicureanism seems 
to be chiefly of the imagination, and it is in his cultivation of 
literature as the supreme pleasure of life, in his love of art for its 
own sake, that Banville differs from both his great models, Villon 
and Rabelais. The "Ballade de sa fidelite a la poesie" (no. 6) 
succinctly expresses this side of Banville's nature; in the refrain 
the poet asks and answers the question as to his purpose in life: 
" Pourquoi je vis ? Pour l'amour du laurier." This refrain may 
be contrasted with that of the " Ballade intitulee . Les Contredits 
de Franc-Gontier " which Villon bequeathed to his friend " maistre 
Andry Courault." Villon's maxim: "II n'est tresor que de vivre 
a son aise " has a much more genuine ring than do those of Ban- 
ville's ballads in which the joys of life are extolled. Banville was 
never more than a sort of epicurean dilettante; Villon was a 
thorough-going epicurean who was subject to spells of remorse and 
whose baser moments were more than redeemed by his inspired 
glimpses behind the veil of the eterral which shrouds appearances. 
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The " Ballade en l'honneur de sa mie " (no. 4) brings out rather 
forcefully the more or less superficial manner in which Banville 
has imitated Villon. The "Ballade de Villon a s'amye" is per- 
meated by a strain of sadness, by the rational element that is so 
marked in all the work of this " first of the moderns." If Villon 
writes a ballad in honor of his lady-love, it is to complain of 
"amour dure, plus que fer, a mascher," to foresee the early dis- 
appearance of the charms of youth, the day when "vieil je seray, 
vous, laide et sans couleur," and to call upon every generous- 
minded person to come to his rescue. Banville, in lighter vein, 
scorns the wealth of a Rothschild, the pedantry of a Nisard declar- 
ing : " Je ne veux du tout que ma mie." Likewise, in his " Ballade 
pour une amoureuse " (no. 5), Banville, light of heart, sees every- 
thing through the most rose-tinted of spectacles. It suffices merely 
to place this ballad beside the touching tribute paid by Villon 
in his Petit testament to her who " si durement m'a chasse." 4 

The nature-ballads of Banville (nos. 7, 16, 17, 28, and 32) re- 
semble Villon's poems in form only; their content bespeaks rather 
the influence of the Pleiade. On the other hand, the ultra-ro- 
manticism of the ballads in which Banville writes about himself 
(nos. 18, 26, and 36) is well matched by the fifteenth-century 
individualism of Villon, by that keen delight in self 5 with which 
the Renaissance inspired a world so long shackled by the dry, 
utterly impersonal, scholasticism of the Dark Ages. 

As for the remainder of the Banville ballads which are concerned 
with love and with the women of the poet's entourage, the " Bal- 
lade sur la gentille facon de Rose" (no. 8) would seem to be but 
the Banvillesque version of Villon's stanzas to his own " chere 
Rose; " 6 the " Ballade pour sa commere " (no. 9), with its display 

4 Stanzas 5-10, Oeuvres, ed. Lacroix, Paris, E. Flammarion. 

5 Gaston Paris, in his monograph on Villon, considers this personal note 
the dominating characteristic of our poet; "C'est par la," says Paris (p. 
153), "que son teuvre est surtout originate et qu'il merite le nom du pre- 
mier des poetes modernes." Cf. Villon's "Ballade au nom de la fortune," 
the " Ballade de Villon," the " Dehat du cueur et du corps de Villon," 
the " Quatrain que feit Villon quand il fut jugS a mourir," and stanza 14, 
among many others of the Grand testament, in which Villon so frankly 
admits his sinfulness: "Je suis pecheur, je le scay Men." 

6 Grand testament, stanzas 80-83 
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of feminine graces, recalls, again, the " belle heaulmiere " poems. 
The bitterness, real or pretended, of Banville's " Ballade pour 
celebrer les pucelles " (no. 10) brings to mind many of the stanzas 
of the Grand testament, more especially, perhaps, those celebrated 
ones inspired by the " charnier des Innocens." 7 The " Ballade 
pour la servante du cabaret" (no. 13), is the counterpart of the 
" Ballade de Villon et de la grosse Margot." In the " Ballade 
pour trois soeurs qui sont ses amies" (no. 15), Lucy, Lise, and 
Marinette appear to be no more than softened images of Marianne 
l'Ydolle, " la grant Jehanne de Bretaigne," and their ilk ; 8 or, too, 
of the " filles tresbelles et gentes " who are celebrated in stanza 94 
of the Grand testament. The " Ballade pour les Parisiennes " 
(no. 21) is, again, Banville's tribute to the "Ballade des femmes 
de Paris." The "Ballade a sa femme, Lorraine" (no. 24) may 
be placed alongside the " Ballade que Villon donna a ung gentil- 
homme nouvellement marie, pour l'envoyer a son espouse, par luy 
conquise a l'espee." The " Ballade de l'amour bon ouvrier " (no. 
27) is the antithesis of many of Villon's expressions on the same 
subject, set forth, for example, in the "Double ballade sur le 
mesme propos," and in stanza 25 of the Grand testament, begin- 
ning : " II est bien vray que j'ay ayme." The " Ballade a sa mere " 
(no. 31) recalls Villon's reference to his mother in the Grand 
testament. 9 And after celebrating his mother in a ballad, it was 
most natural that Banville should address the Virgin, the patroness 
of the mothers of both great poets. Thus the " Ballade que f eit 
Villon a la requeste de sa mere pour prier Nostre Dame " is paral- 
leled by Banville's "Ballade a la sainte vierge" (no. 35). There 
remain but three ballads in the group that is concerned with 
women and love for which no precise parallels are to be found in 
Villon; the "Ballade pour une aux cheveux dores" (no. 14), the 
"Ballade pour une guerriere de marbre" (no. 19 ), 10 and the 
"Ballade de la belle Viroise" (no. 25) ; but these ballads contain 
only repetitions of notions expressed in many others of the group 
so that echoes and resemblances suggest themselves in Villon. 

'Stanzas 147-152. 
8 Cf. Grand testament, stanza 141. 
'Stanza 79. 

"The subject here, to be sure, is the statue of a woman, but the poem 
may be said to fall into the present rubric. 
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In ballads 29 and 30 of Banville's collection, the " Ballade de 
Victor Hugo pere de tous les rimeurs " and the " Ballade de la 
sainte buverie," no direct comparisons with anything in Villon 
offer themselves ; whereas in the " Ballade en faveur de la poesie 
dedaignee" (no. 11), the refrain: " Ou dors-tu, grande ombre 
d'Alcee ? " reminds one faintly of the refrain in the " Ballade des 
dames du temps jadis." 

Those of Banville's ballads which treat of the joy of living or 
which are written in a tone of somewhat ironical counsel show the 
same difference of attitude in the nineteenth century poet and the 
fifteenth century poet as do those in which Banville treats of the 
pleasures of love. The " Ballade de Banville aux enf ants perdus " 
(no. 12) is something more than a mere echo of the " Belle lecon 
de Villon aux enf ants perdus;" for whereas Villon is thinking of 
the material things of life exclusively and advises his friends to 
spend what money they have, for " jamais mal acquest ne proufite," 
Banville's thoughts fly to distant ages and distant climes. 
" Volons, charmes, vers les Dieux primitif s ! " this is his invitation ; 
and his burden ; " Embarquons-nous pour la belle Cythere." The 
"Ballade sur les chanteurs" (no. 33) and that which follows it, 
the " Ballade de la joyeuse chanson du cor " do not point to any 
specific lines or poems in Villon, but their note of gay freedom 
(Banville calls his hunters "francs bohemiens") may be con- 
trasted with the celebrated stanza in the Grand testament in which 
Villon, in a tone of somewhat roguish remorse, regrets his wild 
youth. 11 

There remain three of the " trente-six ballades " which have not 
yet been mentioned, and which may be placed in one rubric because 
they are written in a tone of either counsel or irony. The " Bal- 
lade de la bonne doctrine" (no. 3) has already been contrasted 
with Villon's ballad of the same name. The " Double ballade pour 
les bonnes gens" (no. 20), with its bitter attack upon the wealthy 
and its prayer that " Dieu fasse aux bons misericorde " would seem 
to be somewhat distantly related to Villon's "Ballade des povres 
housseurs." 12 The " Double ballade des sottises de Paris " (no. 
22) might be placed beside the "Ballade des femmes de Paris;" 

"Stanzas 22-26. 

12 Poesies diverses, Oeuvres, p. 146. 
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finally, the "Ballade a Georges Rochegrosse " (no. 23), with its 
admonitory refrain : " Souviens-toi bien de cela, Georges," calls 
to mind the " Probleme ou ballade au nom de la fortune," where 
the refrain runs : " Par mon conseil, prends tout en gre, Villon." 
With Villon always as his model for form and Rabelais fre- 
quently his model for treatment, 13 Banville has added his own 
distinctly original note in the composition of his Trente-six bal- 
lades joyeuses, thereby fulfil ling his promise to " f aire renaitre la 
ballade ancienne dans une fille vivante et creer la ballade nou- 
velle." 14 We have, in short, a composite very similar to that 
revealed in Banville's theatrical masterpiece, Gringoire, a work 
that was practically contemporaneous with the Trente-six ballades 
joyeuses. 1 * 

Aaron Schaffer. 

The University of Texas. 
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Samson Agonistes like Paradise Lost has given rise to fresh 
discussion. P. P. Baum 1 has presented a theory opposed to that 
of J. W. Tupper. 2 His procedure has been unusual in that he fails 
to name his modern opponent, who is a well-known authority on 
English drama, and for some reason he deems it wise to concentrate 
his disapproval on Samuel Johnson. Of late years, critics have 
been readjusting their views of the Great Cham, and finding after 

" In the " Ballade de la sainte buverie," Banville refers to " maitre 
Francois," and the refrain reads : " C'est Rabelais qui nous verse du vin." 

14 Cf. Avant-propos to the Trente-six ballades nouvelles. 

15 For a brief discussion of the Villon-Gringore-Banville composite in the 
characterization of the hero of this play, cf. the introduction to the present 
writer's edition of Gringoire, New York, 1921, p. xxi. Some mention is 
also made there of Banville's indebtedness to Villon's " Epitaphe en forme 
de ballade " in the composition of his " Ballade des pendus." Other bal- 
lads by Banville, outside of the " Trente-six," that show the obvious 
influence of Villon are the " Ballade de la vraie sagesse," the " Ballade aux 
celfibrites du temps jadis " and the one whose refrain runs " Aux pauvres 
gens tout est peine et misere." 

1 PMLA., xxxv, 375-389. 
*PMLA., xxxvi, 354-371. 



